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A Root and a Star 


N the final page of our New Testament the seer 

on Patmos in vision hears Jesus saying to him: 
“I am the root and the offspring of David, the 
bright, the morning star.” It is a striking combina- 
tion of metaphors—one of the soil, the other of the 
sky. It is a poetic way of expressing what prosaic 
and precise framers of the creeds centuries later set 
forth in their definitions of the union of humanity 
and deity in the incarnate Son of God. Just fifteen 
hundred years ago, in 451, at Chalcedon the council 
of churchmen declared that the divine and human 
natures in Christ were joined “without confusion, 
change, separation or division, the properties of each 
nature being preserved.” The metaphors in John’s 
vision say more to Christian hearts. Jesus belongs 
to our earth, rooted in its soil, so that we can trace 
the pedigree of His forms of thought, of the language 
in which He utters them, of His religious inspira- 
tions, and can feel His oneness with us in His human 
frailty, His pain, His temptations. He also belongs 
to the mysterious skies to which we look up in wist- 
ful aspiration. His use of our common speech fills 
words with life-giving power. The touch of His hand 
of flesh conveys the creative force of God. High 
as the heavens are above the earth so to generation 
after generation loom His conscience, His heart, 
His mind. He belongs plainly both to our world of 
strife and tears, and to another “afar from the 
sphere of our sorrow.” 

John in a concentration camp was the victim of 
ruthless oppression in an age of injustice and des- 
potism. His world needed a wise and able Deliverer 
to set it right. To him Jesus represented the sagacity 
of the most astute statesman in Jewish tradition. 
The national recollection dwelt mainly on David’s 
mental distinction. In Isaiah’s vision from which 
John’s metaphor comes, two nouns speak of the 
future Davidic monarch’s prowess and piety, and 
four of intellectual qualities—wisdom, understand- 
ing, counsel, knowledge. The first of the promised 
king’s fourfold names is Wonderful Counsellor. To 
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this victim of totalitarian tyranny Jesus summed up 
the mature intelligence of the past—the root and off- 
spring of David. 

Biologists tell us that the patterns in a baby’s body 
and brain go back into remote prehuman antiquity. 
He comes with reminders and remainders of a de- 
velopment from lowliest forms through millions of 
years. The Child of Mary has a significant ancestry. 
That appealed to John in his desperate world. And 
He had lived up to it. What insight Jesus showed 
in handling folk! How He exposed them to them- 
selves! How successfully He selected and in a few 
months trained twelve ordinary men to lead His 
Church! How miraculously effective was His mode 
of entering our earth—the winsome Child who every 
Christmas fascinates anew! How effective His 
meeting of the inevitable exit—death—transfiguring 
a stark cross into a power that commands men’s 
consciences. 

But the ripest wisdom of the past is never enough 
for current situations. The intelligence of the 
monarch who knit envious clans into one people for 
war and peace was insufficient for John’s time, or 
for ours. In December, 1862, summoning the na- 
tion to prayer, Lincoln said: “The dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate for the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with difficulty and we 
must rise to the occasion. As our case is new, we 
must think anew, and act anew. We must disenthral 
ourselves, and then we shall save the country.” 

It is as Disenthraller, opening minds, shaking off 
prejudices, lifting out of the ruts of convention, 
breaking habits of thought and feeling, that Jesus 
comes as the morning star. He takes jaded men 
and fills them with the expectancy of children with 
Christmas in prospect. He rouses drowsy folk, 
asleep to what is going on, satisfied to let things 
alone, and sharpens their consciences. He lays hold 
of cynical men, assured that things in this tough 
world will never be different, and shows them a new 
day at hand. And to sufferers, like John in bleak 








and rocky Patmos, He brings hope that “the night 
is far spent,” and God’s dependable Sun of righteous- 
ness Will rioc with “licaling in Hic wings” and flood 
with brightness the night-blackened earth. Clement 
of Alexandria put it exquisitely: “He has changed 
sunset into sunrise.” 

And this combination of metaphors sets Christ 
before us even more personally. Back in the child- 
hood of everyone of us is a David—half savage, 
half hero, when closely examined. He represents 
something from which we have fallen. How con- 
fident that child was. How loyal! How eager in out- 
look! How sure of the Invisible! A little barbarian 
certainly, but a barbarian with a trustfulness we 
should give much to recover. And when Jesus 
masters a man, this Davidlike child lives in him 
once more. The apparently dead root-stock of hope- 
fulness puts forth a fresh shoot. As children we 
receive and enter the kingdom of God. 

Nor is it only something out of our pasts which 
He revives. He would give us that which we have 
never had, that which is as out of our reach as a 
star in the sky. How bored we become with our- 
selves! With our emptiness, our repetitious failing 
and sinning! How insufficient seem the cleverest 
and most competent of our time! To this unsatisfied 
part of us Jesus appeals as the morning star of a 
wholly different day. 

Christmas is the festival of renewal for the old 
in mind and heart. According to our faith it is done 
unto us, and the knocks from disillusioning years 
have been killing to hope. Who of us oldsters looks 
for greater justice in the distribution of earth’s goods 
among all its inhabitants, for mutual honor among 
races and peoples, for a genuine fellowship of com- 
merce in arts, in knowledge, in faith? We scoff at 
the suggestion of an altogether different world and 
of men and women remade. Plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est la méme chose. 

Christmas places before us the picture of a holy 
family as God’s purpose for mankind. The shambles 
in Korea and the ruins in many other lands cry 
against the antichristian courses pursued by nations 
and against kindred feelings and motives in our 
own hearts. What need there is for radical change! 
His name is Jesus, for He saves from sin. He is 
called Immanuel, God with us, to render a whole 
earth Immanuel’s land. Are we letting Him have 
His way with us? 

Christmas also links earth with heaven, and makes 
both parts of the one Father’s many-mansioned 
house. At this season, perhaps more vividly than 
at any other time, we recall those who once shared 


it with us, who made it for us. It is much to think 
of Jesus Christ as the morning star of that diviner 
day which has already dawned for them and sur- 
rounds them with its marvellous light. In our memo- 
ries they stand forth transfigured by it. A seven- 
teenth century poet tells us: 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days ;— 


My days which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 


But “trample” hardly seems the fitting verb. Their 
light uplifts us to share in and rejoice with them 
in that radiant existence beyond our clouds and 
thick darkness. And its brightness is personalized 
for them and for us in the Face of Him whose 
coming we celebrate—the Light of the world and 
the Light of life—H. S. C. 





Christianity and Modern Man 
Lecture Transcripts 


Transcripts of the “Christianity and Modern Man” 
lectures delivered in Washington, D. C., by Dr. Paul 
J. Tillich of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and by Drs. A. T. Mollegen, Clifford L. Stanley, Robert 
O. Kevin and others of the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary in Alexandria, are being offered by the Organiz- 
ing Committee of laymen who sponsored the lectures. 


These transcripts are completely transcribed and 
mimeographed. Copies are now available in bound form 
for purchase by the general public. Upon application 
to the Secretary, Christianity and Modern Man, c/o 
Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C., a list 
and brief description of these, together with an Order 
Form, may be obtained. 





New Board Members 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Sponsors, Pro- 
fessor Amos N. Wilder of Chicago University was elec- 
ted to the Editorial Board, and the following were elec- 
ted to the Board of Sponsors: Robert S. Bilheimer, 
Franklin Clark Fry, and O. Frederick Nolde. Randolph 
H. Dyer was elected treasurer. 


Authors in This iscuc 


Rt. Rev. Angus Dun is Bishop of Washington, D. C., 
and a member of the Board of Sponsors of CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND CRIsIS. 

The Rev. Charles Ranson is General Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council. 
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A Christmas Sermon 


ANGUS DUN 


I Cor. 1:25. “Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.” 


HIS may seem a strange Christmas text. It does 

not come from the Christmas stories. It comes 
from a passage in which St. Paul was speaking of 
the preaching of “Christ crucified.” In the cross it 
was disclosed that “the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.” 


Yet I shall defend my choice of it as a word of 
God to us in this Christmas season. For the lovely 
Christmas stories are surely a revelation of the fool- 
ishness of God and of the weakness of God. 


What do these familiar Christmas stories declare 
unto us? 


They speak of God. And to speak of God is al- 
ways to speak of power and of wisdom. To speak 
of God is to speak of Him “who was in the begin- 
ning, is now and ever shall be.” It is to speak of 
Him who said, “Let there be light: and there was 
light.” Before Him “the nations are as a drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the 
balance ; behold he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing.” “He giveth power to the faint: and to them 
that have no might he increaseth strength.” ‘There 
is no searching of his understanding.” 


He searcheth the depths into which we cannot 
penetrate, the depths of my life and the depths of 
your life and the depths of nature and the depths 
of history. He knoweth our downsitting and our 
uprising and understandeth our thoughts afar off. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for us. 


These stories speak to us of God. To speak of 
God is to speak of His power and His wisdom. And 
they tell us that God in His heaven pondered His 
purpose for us men and our rebellion, our fears and 
cruelty and faithlessness. And God determined to do 
the most decisive thing, to make a new beginning, to 
manifest His glory, to offer men a sure foretaste of 
His kingdom. 

They tell us that God in His power and His wis- 
dom did a strange thing. He did not decree that 
there be thunder from Sinai. He did not write fiery 
words of judgment in the sky. He did not say, “let 
the rains descend and the floods come.” He did not 
propose to frighten or compel or overwhelm. He did 
not summon the Devil and say, “Let my people go.” 
We almost wish that He had or that He would. Why 
didn’t He? Why doesn’t He? Why doesn’t He make 
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us behave, or at least make those others behave, who 
are troubling us? We almost wish He would take 
away our freedom and so deliver us from the misery 
which by our folly and wrongness we bring upon 
ourselves and one another. Why doesn’t He override 
our freedom and make us contented beasts ? 


But, no, in His power and in His wisdom He de- 
creed, “Let a maid bring forth a child. Let the 
mother be a serving maid, such a one as could say: 
‘He hath regarded the low estate of His hand 
maiden.’ ‘He that is mighty hath done to me great 
things.’ ‘He hath put down the mighty from their 
seats and exalted those of low degree.’ ” 


God said “Let the child not be born in honor, but 
in dishonor ; not among the rich but among the poor ; 
not in a palace, but in a stable. Let there be nothing 
here to frighten or condemn or compel.” 


God said, “Let my wisdom descend upon this 
Babe. Let my love take lodging there. Let light un- 
approachable shine upon Him. Let the eternal Son- 
of-my love make Himself one with this One.” 

And it was so. 


The stories tell us that there was joy in heaven 
over this birth, that “the heavens rang and the angels 
sang,” so uproariously that a few sheep-herders were 
startled by it. But at any rate most of the world did 
not notice it. That first Christmas broadcast must 
have had a poor “Hooper rating,” for when the 
Christ appeared in His manhood among men He 
came as one who had no reputation. How silently, 
how silently the wondrous gift was given! 


It was as though God said, “I shall steal secretly 
into the world and catch men unawares. I shall not 
frighten men with power. I shall disarm them with 
love and weakness.” 

That was the beginning, the beginning wrapped 
in mystery, as are all real beginnings. And all that 
followed after was like it. 

The wisdom of God in Christ was foolishness to 
men and the foolishness of God was wiser than 
men. 


His wisdom is not the wisdom of the world. He 
says, “Blessed are the hungry and the poor and the 
meek. Blessed are those who know their need and 
their insecurity, for they will seek, and those who 
seek will find.” But the world says, “Happy are 
those who are well filled for they shall never want. 
Happy are the self-assured for they will always 
think highly of themselves. Happy are those who are 
always fighting their way for they shall get ahead.” 








His is a strange goodness that makes no claim to 
goodness. “Call not thou me good. There is one 
good, even God.” Could it be that this manhood is 
found worthy to be the dwelling-place of Godhead, 
just because He makes no claims to goodness, just 
because He always points beyond Himself to God? 


The most important happenings, the world says, 
are those that make the biggest noise and get the 
biggest headlines. But He says, the most important 
happenings are those which the Father seeth in 
secret, for which there is joy in heaven, as when a 
man truly prays in secret, or when a sinner re- 
penteth, or when a nurse in a sick room late at night 
cares tenderly for a difficult patient. 


The foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men. He comes 
in weakness as a babe, exposed to stable sounds and 
smells and drafts, exposed to the neglect and the re- 
jection of those who have their reservations at the 
inn. He has no palace guard, as Herod had, no 
police power. But Herod, who seems so secure is 
insecure in the face of this powerless One and must 
liquidate the infants. 


As it was in the beginning so it is throughout this 
brief life. All His power is manifest in powerless- 
ness. All His glory shines out from a simple setting. 
He does not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to 
be heard in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not 
break and the smoking flax shall he not quench. He 
does not break a bruised heart nor quench a smolder- 
ing and imperfect faith. 


Men strive to rise and to get ahead. And this One 
descends from heaven’s glory to a manger. We draw 
apart to establish our superiority and to guard it, 
and this One goes among the humble and dines with 
the segregated, with publicans and sinners. 


The world needs the compulsion of law and even 
the violence of power, but victories of violence are 
always unfulfilled and the only final victories are 
those of love. 


The weakness of God is stronger than men. At 
the end the hands of this dear child of God are 
nailed to a cross and there is for Him as for us 
the final weakness of death. 

Then again the angels come and there is a sound 
of singing in heaven like the sound of many waters, 
and a few on earth know that what was a defeat 
in the world was a victory in heaven. 

We gather around the manger with the ragged 
shepherds and the three wise men and if we know 
where we are, we are brought with them to our 
knees. 

Could it be that the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men? 


The Church Is the Mission* 
CHARLES RANSON 


T has been suggested that I should attempt to say 

something about the relation of the missionary 
society to the life and work of the church, with 
special reference to the problems of the sending 
countries. You will recognize at once that this is our 
old friend “Church and Mission” about which we 
have debated so long in reference to the life and 
growth of the younger churches. As they have grown 
in strength and maturity, as they have struggled to 
free themselves from the financial and other leading 
strings of the older Christendom, we have all shared 
with them in a process of thought and of partnership 
which has not always been easy, and the end of 
which is not yet. 

My concern is with the problem of the relation of 
the mission to the church in the context of the older 
churches and of the ecumenical movement at large. 

First of all I think it may be useful to put this 
whole question in its proper historical perspective by 
attempting a little potted history. 

One of the less widely advertised results of the 
Protestant Reformation was that that great move- 
ment of renewal obscured for a time the true vision 
of the one holy, catholic and apostolic church. The 
churches of the Reformation were, in their early 
years, so involved in domestic affairs, so entangled 
in the politics of the nation states in which they 
were set, that they lost, for a time, the sense of the 
church as a world-wide reality. In that period it was 
left to the forces of the counter-Reformation to 
keep alive within the church that impulse which 
sends men out across the frontiers and across the 
seas in obedience to the great commission. When 
Francis Xavier was engaged in his mission to Asia 
many of the more eminent theologians of the Re- 
formation were engaged in finding reasons for their 
own missionary inactivity. The widely accepted view 
within the Reformed churches was that the com- 
mission to preach the Gospel to all nations was given 
only to original apostles, and expired with them. It 
was frequently suggested that there was an element 
of presumption in the idea that upon this Christian 
generation there rested a direct responsibility to ful- 
fill the Lord’s command. The Reformation in that 
period was clearly incomplete. Two hundred years 
later John Wesley, in an argument with Bishop But- 
ler of Bristol, declared: “I am a priest of the univer- 
sal Church,” and in saying that, as well as in his more 
familiar utterance about looking upon all the world 
as his parish, Wesley was not merely challenging the 





* An address to the Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 




















static parochialism of the English church, but chal- 
lenging a conception of the relation of the church 
to the world that had dominated the thought of Pro- 
testantism for two centuries. 


The modern missionary awakening grew out of 
that new accent on catholicity which the Evangelical 
revival helped to recover. That great movement, in 
which this Society has played such a historic part, 
grew up in its earliest beginnings outside the official 
ecclesiastical organization of the church, and quite 
frequently incurred its disapproval. It is now uni- 
versally recognized, in theory at least, that the mis- 
sionary obligation of the church is an obligation 
resting on the whole church. It is recognized that as 
a result of the missionary enterprise of the last 
hundred and fifty years the church has become uni- 
versal in fact as well as in faith. It is important, 
however, that we should not claim more for this 
movement than the facts warrant. It is not true that 
it has created a “world church.” What it has created 
is a series of supra-national churches which hold to- 
gether in a common obedience to the Gospel younger 
and older churches, and men and women of many 
different races and nationalities and cultural tradi- 
tions. But the modern missionary expansion of. the 
church has taken place within the historic frame- 
work of a divided church and has been conditioned 
by it. The younger churches, which are its chief re- 
sult, bear upon their life the stigmata of that divi- 
sion. Nevertheless, taken together, this whole series 
of supra-national churches, spread throughout the 
world, represent, as Dr. Temple said, “the great new 
fact of our time.” 


Because of that historic heritage, we find ourselves 
today in a position in which the work of organized 
missions is often carried on on the margins of the 
organized life of the church as a whole. While al- 
most everywhere people are prepared to pay lip serv- 
ice to the universality of the church’s witness, hardly 
anywhere is there evidence of its acceptance as an 
obligation that rests upon the church in its entire 
membership. In far too many places it is still re- 
garded as an amiable and pious eccentricity. Many 
still believe it is possible to be a Christian and a 
member of a church without feeling any sense of 
missionary obligation, either at home or abroad. 

I would like to suggest three reasons why, in my 
view, it is important that we should strive to estab- 
lish a true relation between church and mission in the 
life of the older churches, and in the life of the ecu- 
menical movement at large. 


Because it is theologically right 


We are seeing with a new clarity that, unless we 
get our theology right, we get everything else wrong. 
It is not without significance that it was within the 
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missionary enterprise that a deep concern for Chris- 
tian unity first found expression and that instruments 
of interdenominational cooperation first came to life. 
There is increasing recognition of the truth that the 
contemporary concern for Christian unity, express- 
ing itself in the World Council of Churches and 
other ecumenical organizations, is inextricably bound 
up with the church’s calling to mission. That concern 
derives not merely from a sense of expediency—that 
it is essential to unite to evangelize the world if we 
are not to perish. Its roots are struck far deeper 
than that in the very nature of the Gospel itself. At 
a recent meeting of the Central Committee of the 
W.C.C. there was a very important discussion on 
“The Calling of the Church to Mission and to 
Unity,” and a document was adopted by that commit- 
tee which will go into the hands of the churches. The 
argument of this document is that unity and mission 
are, in the strict sense of the word, essential to the 
very being of the church, and that any attempt to 
separate them does violence to the wholeness of 
Christ’s work. This concern about the identity of the 
church’s calling to unity and to mission has grown 
up spontaneously within the W.C.C. There is, I 
believe, a growing conviction, that unless the quest 
for unity is linked with a passion for evangelism, 
on a world scale, it will be sterile. It is of quite 
vital importance that this discussion be brought down 
into the life of the local church, the only place where 
ecumenicity can become real. Only by a re-discovery 
at the congregational level of the truth that “the 
Church is the Mission” will the church recover its 
character as an apostolic body. 


Because it is the main clue to ecumenical reality 


There has been much sentimentality about the 
“world church.” The assumption that by an occa- 
sional meeting and the occasional publication of an 
impressive encyclical we can fulfill our ecumenical 
obligation, or achieve the reality of a church that is 
ecumenical, is a delusion. I believe that the most 
powerful and sustained expression of the ecumenical 
reality of the church lies in the organized missionary 
movement. Far too many people who talk about 
ecumenicity are unready to accept the cost that real 
missionary obligation must imply. There are too 
many of us who tend to regard missions as a good 
thing because they produce interesting specimens for 
a kind of static ecumenical museum (or a revolving 
ecumenical circus!). The costly missionary concern 
that gave birth to this Society and so many others 
like it, must lie at the heart of a church which is 
true to its calling to catholicity. There is no other 
way in which the members of the ordinary congre- 
gation, where the real life of the church lies, can be 
more than spectators in this ecumenical business, 








save by their sharing in prayer and giving to the 
missionary work of the church. Only thus can they 
be real partners in this supra-national fellowship and 
give effective expression to the world-wide reality 
of the church. 


Because it offers an antidote to certain dangers 
inherent in the recent revival of organized 
confessionalism 


One of the curious phenomena of contemporary 
church life is that the growth of the W.C.C. and the 
ecumenical idea has stimulated a revival of organized 
confessionalism. There are two aspects of this de- 
velopment. One is tremendously important and po- 
tentially creative. This is the concern which has quite 
properly developed within the churches that they 
shall understand deeply their own heritage and thus 
be able to talk with meaning and realism with the 
other churches with whom they are in ecumenical 
conversation. 


The other aspect, which gives real cause for con- 
cern to those of us whose interest lies largely in the 
life of the younger churches, is the way in which this 
is expressing itself organizationally in world-wide 
confessional bodies. These tend to project them- 
selves across the world and to fasten upon the 
younger churches those leading strings from which 
we have been trying to free them for many years. 
The real growing points of ecumenicity today are in 
the life of the younger churches. The real driving 
force in this organized confessionalism which is in 
danger of hardening into ecumenical sectarianism, 
lies in the older Christendom often amongst people 
who have no understanding of the problems and 
needs of the younger churches, and thus have no 
conception of the implications of what they are doing 
for the life of the younger churches. If we are not 
going to fall into a period of ecumenical retrogression 
it is important that the primacy of missionary con- 
cern be brought right into the heart of the ecumenical 
movement. We have an enormous responsibility at 
this point. We may find ourselves forced into a 
situation in which the ecumenical deadlock in the 
churches of the West is projected into the life of the 
younger churches, unless those of us who have en- 
tered into the heritage of missionary catholicity bring 
that inheritance to the service of the whole church. 

One final word to myself as to you. There is a 
danger of talking about all these things in rather 
introspective terms—of so worrying about our own 
insides, about the machinery by which we work, that 
we fall into the dilemma of the centipede. He man- 
aged to move swiftly enough until somecne asked 
him: , 

Pray which leg goes after which? 
That raised his mind to such a pitch, 
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He lay despairing in the ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


Let us not be so concerned about the way in which 
things work that we forget that there is still a mighty 
task to which God is calling us at this moment, and 
that that is the task toward which we must go for- 
ward, even though we do not know all the answers 
to our domestic problems. The overriding truth is 
this, that despite all complexities of church-mission 
relationships and our unsolved problems God is call- 
ing His faithful people, in this time, to a missionary 
task more widespread, more difficult, yet—as I be- 
lieve—more magnificent than any which He has 
given His church since the collapse of the old Roman 
empire. We shall not fulfill our high calling—in a 
world gravely threatened by division—unless we see 
it as, at once, a calling to Christian unity and to 
world mission, and are not disobedient to the vision 
which God is granting to His church today. 


News and Notes 


The Bishop's Letter 


The following significant observations on the problem 
of the suppression of Communism ts taken from a let- 
ter by the Rt. Rev. John S. Moyes, the Bishop of Armi- 
dale, New South Wales, Australia, published in his di- 
ocesan journal: 

We have a minority inspired by a vivid but false faith, 
viz., Communism. They are taking advantage of a situ- 
ation they did not make, taking advantage of the lack 
of faith of the majority and are seeking to destroy our 
way of life. They have a special technique for disturb- 
ing the social order, which could never avail them at 
all, were the rest of us loyal to God and honest in our 
work and unselfish in our outlook. 

And we have another minority of keen Christians, 
people who work for the love of God and long to see 
all others have full opportunity, and happiness of life. 

Where shall we end with these three streams in our 
common life. Among our leaders are some who believe 
that by legislation and by force they can eliminate the 
dangers of Communism, and by so doing right our Aus- 
tralian economy and social order. I do not doubt their 
goodwill and good intentions, but I do doubt their wis- 
dom. 

Communism in Australia was largely born of despair 
and another depression would increase it tenfold if not 
more. Our leaders are getting rid of the disease or try- 
ing so to do, but not clearing away the conditions that 
allow the disease to flourish. The relapse can be worse 
than the disease. Moreover, the use of force against a 
faith has never succeeded in history, except for a time. 
The faith has won in the end. 

And because I dread Communism as a faith that is 
an enemy to personality and to nationhood, I dread the 
methods that will give it greater life and mightier power 
as the years go by. 














Have I any other road to suggest by which we should 
travel? Yes, I am sure Australia’s deepest problem lies 
in that majority who selfishly are withholding their best 
service and taking all they can get. Even if we exiled 
all the Communists this major problem would still be 
with us. Therefore I urge—(1) Let each one of us 
give our best in every day’s work, giving more than 
we take out. That alone will breed contentment, will 
increase the wealth of our Commonwealth and ensure 
continuance of plenty. (2) Let each one of us consider 
every question, concerning work, money, taxation, from 
the point of view of others as well as ourselves and es- 
cape the utter selfishness that is to be seen every day 
in newspaper reports of conferences concerning infla- 
tion, price control and other matters. (3) Let each 
one of us look to see how real is his own Christian 
faith, and impress on ourselves and on others what is 
certainly true, that only in Christianity can we have 
peace and happiness in God’s World. Let us return to 
faith and prayer and the kind of living that issues from 
them. Such a way of life is the effective answer to Com- 
munism, and an answer that on the level of faith can 
win. . 


God and Free Enterprise* 


The weekly Jesuit organ, AMERICA, published the fol- 
lowing interesting comment on the much discussed book, 
Gop AND MAN AT YALE. 

Although it has not been featured in the society’ col- 
umns of the daily press, a rather remarkable betrothal 
involving a Catholic party seems to be in the making. 
It is to be, like so many marriages of “prominent” 
Catholics, a “mixed marriage,” in fact, what is techni- 
cally called “disparity of cult.” The groom is the typi- 
cal rather well-off Catholic businessman; the bride, 
“Miss Free Enterprise.” Unless someone reminds the 
groom of the religious impediments to such a union, it 
may come off—with the tragic consequences that accom- 
pany the worst kind of mismatings. 

We are again reminded of this dangerous betrothal 
by the publication of God and Man at Yale, by William 
F. Buckley Jr. In many respects this is an admirable 
book. That a recent college graduate could write it is 
only less remarkable than his having gone ahead and 
written it. A trenchant, well-ordered, well-documented, 
well-writen critique of the basic value-system of his 
Alma Mater by a young graduate is a rarity in literary 
circles, 

Nevertheless, God and Man at Yale dramatizes the 
trap into which a great many well-iatentioned Ameri- 
can Catholics are falling—in some cases, being led. 
The trap is well camouflaged, and ought to be identified 
in plain terms. It consists of bracketing “God” and 
“free enterprise” in such a way that, owing to a trun- 
cated understanding of Catholicism, a firm believer in 
Catholic religious truth sees in economic individualism 
an ideal life partner. 


If we put the situation the other way around, these 


* Reprinted by permission from America, Vol. 86, No. 7, 
November 17, 1951. 
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otherwise good Catholics see plainly that the typical eco- 
nomic “collectivist” (the label they apply to anyone 
other than an economic “individualist’”’) is either a re- 
ligious agnostic or a scoffer, or even an atheist. The 
“collectivist” often belittles human freedom in the eco- 
nomic and political sphere. What is more natural for a 
Catholic—especially if he is fairly well off—than to re- 
gard state intervention in economics and support of so- 
cial-security programs as somehow allied to religious 
agnoticism and positive unbelief? Catholics made the 
same mistake in Europe when they recoiled so far from 
radical revolutions flying the banner of democracy as 
to retreat into the citadels of reaction. 


The trouble with Mr. Buckley is not that he finds 
fault with the economics taught at Yale. Judged in the 
light of Catholic social teaching, it seems to be open to 
serious criticism in many ways. The trouble with Mr. 
Buckley is that he does not judge it in the light of 
Catholic social teaching. That he should not have 
learned much about such teaching at Yale—apparently 
not even that a body of Catholic social teaching exists 
—is hardly surprising. 

As a result, the young graduate quite unwittingly 
succeeds in contravening Catholic moral doctrine as 
applied to economics and politics on almost every topic 
he takes up. He argues against “collectivism” on purely 
economic grounds (p. 52). “Morality” and “justice” 
for him—when he mentions them, which is very rarely 
—mean only individual property rights. The “social 
good” is a vague “something” collectivists prize more 
highly than private property (p. 84). His unaware- 
ness of the moral authority of the state to regulate eco- 
nomic society seems fairly complete. 

In a word, Mr. Buckley’s own social philosophy is 
almost as obnoxious to a well-instructed Catholic as the 
assaults on religion he rightly condemns. That’s why 
the bracketing of “God” and “free enterprise” in the 
ultra-conservative sense should be exposed as a serious- 
ly wrong mésalliance. 


Report German Communists 
Restrict Christmas Observance 


Berlin (RNS)—Communist leaders in East Germany 
are discouraging all public Christmas parties and ob- 
servances outside the churches, it was reported here. 

Religious circles said the action followed early re- 
ported attempts by Communist authorities to substitute 
the celebration of the birthday of Marshal Stalin on 
December 21 for the Christmas festival. 

Schools, kindergartens and Communist youth groups, 
according to these reports, were warned not to hold 
Christmas parties this year. Instead, celebrations of 
Stalin’s birthday will be held. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Zone Information Minister Ger- 
hard Eisler issued orders to directors of East German 
radio stations that the December programs should con- 
centrate “exclusively” on the promotion of Soviet- 
German friendship and Stalin’s birthday. 

Family celebrations also have been affected by a de- 
cree prohibiting the cutting of Christmas trees to 15 
per cent of those cut last year. 
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Challenges Ecumenical Movement 
To Draw Nations Together 
London, Great Britain (EPS)—“The recent rise of 
the ecumenical movement was an act of penitence for 
past failure and an effort to reassert the true charac- 
ter of the Church,” said Dr. C. H. Dodd, Professor of 


Divinity at the University of Cambridge, in the Burge 
Memorial Lecture. 


Dr. Dodd said that, in the Christian view, the group- 
ing of mankind by nationality, race and language, while 
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capable of serving the purpose of God in history, was 
not ultimate, since the belief in one God, Maker and 
Father of all mankind, carried with it the corollary that 
mankind should be one. 


The ecumenical movement, he said, was designed to 
realize the unity of Christians among themselves, across 
national frontiers. As a living movement, it should in- 
creasingly have the effect of drawing nations together. 

“Reconciliation demands a genuinely changed outlook 
and a reconstruction of ideas,” Dr. Dodd concluded. 
Here the Christian Church has the task of leading its 
members to understand the contemporary situation in 
order to influence the shaping of ideas, in a changing 
world, upon such questions as the true ends of human 
community, the nature and purpose of freedom, the 


meaning of justice and the real content of human wel- 
fare. 


N.C.C. Surveys 
Japanese Church Youth 


Japan (EPS)—The Youth Department of the Na- 
tional Christian Council in Japan has recently made a 
survey of 1,229 young people, of whom 968 are baptized 
and 261 are inquirers. The survey has to do with the 
church-going habits and attitudes of the young people, 
about half of whom are women. 


As to religious background, 752 report Buddhism as 
their parents’ religion. In 145 cases the background is 
Christianity, and in 42, Shintoism. Parents approve of 
Christianity in 726 cases, while only 63 oppose; the re- 
mainder are indifferent. 


The reasons for the impulse to go to church are these: 
“seeking truth,” 544; “seeing Christians,” 103; “home 
trouble,” 81; “thoughts of death,” 70; “hymns,” 66; 
“groups,” 48; “social contacts,” 7; “ceremonies,” 5. 

Of the total, 402 are Sunday school teachers and 58 
hope to be; 323 are church youth committee members, 
94 are church officers, 120 help clean the church build- 
ing, 232 are willing to do some sort of social welfare 
work. 

There are 816 who attend church regularly. Of this 
number 174 have brought at least one new person to 
church, 143 have brought 2, 88 have brought 3, 24 have 
brought 4, and 61 have brought 5 persons to church. As 
to their church giving, 124 give 10% and 30 give 30%. 


Christian Mayor Named 
For Old Jerusalem 


Jerusalem (RNS)—A Christian mayor—believed to 
be the first since the Crusades—has taken office in the 
Old City. 

He is Anton Atallah, a member of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. Mr. Atallah was appointed after the sum- 
mary dismissal of former Mayor Aref el Aref by King 
Talal of Jordan for alleged “anti-Jordan utterances.” 

The Old City of Jerusalem has been occupied by Arab 
Legion troops of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
since the end of the Israeli-Arab war in Palestine. The 
New City is in Israeli hands. 
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